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ABSTRACT i . ^\ a r> 

„ This article describes an undergraduate^qourse m 

creative writing offered by the Department of English at the 
University of Hong Kong. Most students in the course have Chinese as 
a native language and have received their secondary education in 
English. They have had extensive practice in writing English in 
connection with their studies. The course is offered during rhe last 
two years of a three-year degree program, and the actual writang 
instruction is preceded by exposure to various literary styles and by 
analysis of contemporary English writings. The student is allowed to 
concentrate on one genre or experiment with several. This paper 
specifically deals with prose works, and focuses on the special , 
problems faced by the students as a result of having to write ma 
second language. Many of these problems are directly related to the 
setti g, the characters and the themes that the students choose,- 
which can be grouped into the western-oriented, the traditional 
Chinese-oriented, and the present-day-,oriented. The language 
necessarily varies according to a munber of factors, including age, 
sex, educational level, social sta1;us, and geographical origin. 
Students experience more problems in capturing the language of 
situations unfamiliar to them than with technical writing details. 
(CLK) 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN ENGLISH: PROBLEMS 
FACED BY UNDERGRADUATES IN THE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 



HELEN KWOK AND MIMI CHAN 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

s. ■ ■ ' 

•As I splashed my way back to the University through the puddles, I 
thought despondently: "Yes, it's all been said before. There's nothing 
new to be said about anything any more. There aren't even any new 
things to be talked about any more. We complain that people are no 
longer original, that they fall back on platitudes and cliches, but what 
else can they do? There is no place left for originality; some wise guy 
has already said ever/thing possible about every possible thing before. 
And i plodded wearily to my creative writing class . ' 



'This was written by one of the students who have gone through the optional course m 
creative writing offered by the Department of English of the University ,pf Hong Kong. Her 
problem of finding something new to say is aggravated by the problem of saying it m a 
language which is not her own. ^ 

The course in creative writing was started in 1970^ StuderttTwho choose this option 
are required to produce, during the course of about one and a t^t« Vpars , enough pieces 
of a sufficiently high standard to satisfy the Exahniners. The opti^ i§ regarded as one of 
eight -papers' which the undergraduate must read to fulfil degree 4:^wirements . Students 
in the Arts Faculty take either eight papers in one Department or choose two areas of 
s pecialization, taking four papers in one Department and the remaining four m another . 
ITne papers are set out in the syllabuses in groups. The creative writing paper o1 : jred 
by the Department of English is taken in conjunction with other papers on contemporary 
English literature and the structure of the English language. 

The creative writing paper is given in the last two years of the three-year degree 
course During the first term of their second year, students and teachers meet weekly 
to discuss the various literary genre and to analyse samples of contemporary English 
writings. The students' exposure to such writings is of course ensured also by their 
participation in other courses, particularly those dealing with contemporary poetry, novels, 
and plays. In the second and third terms they start writing on their own. They may 
concentrate on one genre, or try their hand at a number of different ones. Their work is 
discussed by the whole group at weekly meetings. 

In their final year each student talung the creative writing paper is assigned a tutor, 
who sees the Student once a week or more often if necessary. He is responsible for 
giving criticism and advice. The stl^dent may be asked to rewr^e his pieces, and make 



<torrections before he finally submits them for assessment one or two months before the 
i^inal Examination in May. 

r ' Everv effc rt has been made to give our students the oppo^-tunity of talking to 
practising writers. We have had visits from Angus Wilson and Iris Murdoch, as well as 
the Canadian poet. Earl Birney and the Hong Kong writer. John Gordon Dav.s a-thor of 
Hold Mv Hand. 1 Am Dying . The Leverhulme Foundation made .t possible for us to have 
N.V.M. Gonzalez as Visiting Fellow in creative writing for a period of three months. A 
Filipino writer in English. Professor Gonzalez's experience is particularly pertment to 
our region and situation. Up to the present time a total of about thirty young men and 
women whose native language is Chinese have accepted th^ challenge to write creatively 
m English, and already almost two hundred short stories, poems, plays, and novels t^^ve 
so far bee^ submitted for assessment by the Examiners. There is now ^ 
this aspect of our work, and we feel it is time we began to assess the degree of success 
we have achieved so far and to examine more closely some of the problems faced by our 
bilingual undergraduates writing in English. 

Background Information 

Before dealing with their work we need to describe briefly the linguistic background of 
the average Hong Kong undergraduate, since this has a bearing on his competence in the 
use of English as a medium of expression. 

-me population of Hong Kong is now almost five million. Of this number about 98-1/2 
percent could be described as Chinese on the basis of language and place of origin. In the 
context of Hong Kong a person is Chinese if he or his ancestors originally came from 
China and if his native language is Chinese. The Chinese spoken by ^^^^^ 9--* °' 
the population is Cantonese, one of many Chinese dialects. It is a well known fact that 
while the Chinese speak a variety, of dialects they all use the same written language. 
Chinese may be written in two styles— 'Wenyan' . the classical literary style, and 
-Peihua' the new colloquial style rr ade popular by the May 4 Movement of 1919. As far 
i lexTs an7grammar a're concerned. -Peihua- is based to a large extent on the Mandarin 
dialect, particularly on the Peking variety. When a Cantonese-speaker learns ^ read 
and write, therefore, he has to learn certain features of a dialect not his own. Although 
in recent times, attempts have been made to reprfoduce the spoken form of Ca"';°"f^' 
.these efforts are confined to journalistic and hunr^orous writing. In serious writing of any 
sort it is impossible to reproduce Cantonese faithfulh in writing. A Chinese passage 
read' out in Cantonese sounds ver/ different from natural Cantonese speech. 

By far the greatest number of primary schools in Hong Kong teach in the mediumof 
Chinese, with English taught as a second language. The quantity of English taught varies 
from school to sthool. as does the quality. A primary school pupil who wants to receive 
an academic type of education may choose to enter a Chinese Middle school I" ^'f^^^ 
Cantonese is used as the medium of instruction with English taught as a second language. 
Or he may choose to continue his education in an Anglo-Chinese school which teaches m 
the medium of English, with Chinese taught as an academic subject. In addition to using 
English as the teaching medium these schools also devote a number ^fi hours a week to the 
study of the English language, and. in some schools, of English literature as well. 

There are two universities in Hong Kpng-the University of Hong Kong, established in 
1911 . in which English is the medium of instruction, and the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, founded in 1963, which mainly uses Chinese. For over fifty years, until the 
est^lishment of the Chinese University, English was considered the only language suitable 
as the medium of instruction at University level. All entrants to the University of Hong 
Kong had to obtain a pa.s in English Language. It was only r^"^^^^ 
were changed, and the English language requirement waived m the case of students taking 
certain subjects, especially in the medical, scientific "''^ ^"S'"^^''^"^ " ^^^^^ 

students may now be admitted without a pass in English Language provided they sat sfy 
their examiners in their respective subjects. It is now up to the various. Faculties to 
decide on the level of competence in English they require of their prospective students. 
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The. University only requires that all applicants for places must have 'taken the Use of 
SSush ExamLtion'. 'and not that they must have passed it. The Arts Faculty .s the only 
one which still insists on a relatively high standard of proficiency in English. 

Until very recently English was the only official language in Hong Kong. In 1972 
Chinese was recognized as the other official language. But the ^^^^^^^ 
medium of instruction, especially at the secondary level, still continues. ^.^^S saw 
publication of the Green Paper. containing recommendations made by a ^P--^^'^°^,'rZxL 
on secondary education, and recently, the White Paper setting ^'^^^^ government s policy 
concerning secondary education over the next degade was published. Among the points 
made one concerned the very important question of the medium of instruction used in 
secondary schools. The White Paper recognizes that 

•Hong Kong, if- it is to maintain its progress, will continue to need people 
at all levels in commerce, industry and the professions who are at home in 
English as well as in Chinese. For these practical reasons, the standards of _ 
Chinese and English must be maintained, and indeed, if possible, improved. . . . 



It then goes on to say 

'It is the Government's intention that individual school authorities should 
themselves decide whether the medium of instruction should be English or 
Chinese for any particular subject in junior secondary forms.' 

The issue is'far from settled, and the controversy rages on. It is outside the scope of 
iis paper to deal with the question in depth. In any case it is not our intention in this 
particuUr paper to examine in detail the many problems inherent in a b'^^r^ual situation, 
nor to aive our views for or against the use of a second language in education in general. 
Tn a.^tSer paper^ we have described the results of a survey conducted to And out about the 
angTate ha'bi'ts of Hong Kong undergraduates. A "-•^-J'^ 

present paper are based on our findings in connection with this survey. With the exception 
of one or t^o students whose native language is English, all those taking the creative 
writing course have been Chinese writing in a learned language. They have received their 
secondarreducation in the medium of English, and by the time they begin '^^-^ 
programme with us. they have had many yearsxpf writing in English in connection with 
their studies. 

Qualities of Creative Writing to Whic h Students are Introduced 

It is stating the obvious when one asserts that writing is an art. and it is difficult to 
write well even in one's own language. We know a good writer has to have cer ain qualities. 
Tor example, originality, sensitivity, a sense of vision, and so on. We would like to think 
hat at^ast some of our students are gifted in this way. that they do have something worth- 
wh'le to tel us Most of them can write English which is relatively free <^-^,9~'^-^^ 
Errors? This paper will not therefore be a complaint about the lack of creativity among our 
students, or a lament about their low standards of English. Ir.stead we hope to concentrate 
onlr special problems faced by our students solely as a result of their having to write 
creTLely in a learned language, and to assess the degree of their success in coping wtth 
the'l rroblems . we have Chosen not to deal with their poems but will concentrate on tneir 
prose works. 

The themes our student have opted to work with are often "universal in "^'u-^. ^^^^^^^ 
with human relationships and conflicts which may be understood by ^11. P^°Pl^= " ^f^^'J^^^^ 
themes and ideas have to be made concrete by real characters acting in k real set ng. 
Only one or two writers have used characters and settings which are completely al egorical 
Where even the names of th. characters reflect the qualities they stand for. e.g. . Inquisitive. 
Awkward, and so on. Sometimes the symbolic and the concrete are mixed in -trying 
proportions. One short stor^ entitled Shins that Pass in the Night describes a short me^eting 
S°en Christina and Christopher, two people who are real but are at the same time type, 
to show hov^ many of us meet once and never meet again. 
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As soon as the characters and setting cease to be completely symbolic and ^'V^;^^'*'^'^^ 
wrlten mC^t make them seem real to his readers. Among "the techniques used to achieve 
this end are physical and psychological description, dialogue, and action. 

we Shall see that as far as characters and setting arejoncerned. ^-P^.7/:°-.'^^;3f ''"'^ 
allegorical . our students have chosen to create Chinese characters acting in a Chmese 
settSg or English/American characters in an English/American setting and lastly-and 
these are the most numerous-Hong Kong characters in a Hong Kong setting. 

Western-Oriented Themes 

We shall first deal with those works which have western characters acting in a 
western sett ng. Our writers have received much of their education through the -ed'um of 
-ng ish . They' have had a great deal of practice writing in English in school, and a^so at 
The university level. They may be said to be competent in the use of the language in the 
sense they can express themselves fluently and without making many grammatical errors^ 
BuMt s not enough to be able to construct grammatical sentences; a writer needs to know 
what kind of things to say in what message forr^s to what kir^S of people in what kinds of 
sltClttns The native speaker has an intuitive knowledge about linguistic appropriateness, 
a^d knows When one variety should be used rather than another. "^^^ °f °- studen^^^ 

are not very sensitive to the differences which characterize the various styles. This iS 
shown very clearly in their writing of dialogue, 

in describing the thoughts and behaviour'd^ the characters some of our -j^^-^;^ =1;°^ 
they have only a superficial acquaintance with v^stern culture and mores. Although Hong 
KonoTs westernized in many ways, in culture it remains largely Chinese. Only a small 
number of oLr wrLrs have lived f^r even short periods abroad, and their knowledge about 
^he ^^st has come mosuy from books and films. It -^s no --'^^-;^-'j;;^^;^^,^^^3t^7r 
i^^L.Ho Enallsh or American characters, the students. are usually, not very successrui in 
making fhem ll a^r^ivlduaUzed human be^gs. Th.re are exceptions, of course We 
^ale had aTew young wqmen who were very knowledgeable' about- the ways of the west 
because of family and school influences or because they haVe.actually lived abroad. The.r 
work general^ shows a competent handling of Western setting and characters In a set of 
reces collectively entitled The Wedding , one writer creates the atmosphere of the 
rc^SmTnt anS^hustle prec eding the chu rch cer^mony^^h^women are all wearing smart 
SSTrmo^her of the' bride is crying, email attendS^ts are having 
an almost clichb situation made familiar through thousands of stories in women s 
magaTlnes. through television, radio and cinema. The writer takes care to attempt to 
Reproduce different 'styles' of discourse, according to speaker and Situation. Parents 
speak coaxingly or wamingly to their offspring— 

•But you mustn't crumple your new lace shirt. Now Henry, do be a good boy!' 
•Oh dear, oh dear" What shall I do with you? Worft you ever stand still?' 

•All you have to do is just to carry this tray to the altar, and give the rings 
to Auntie Lucille anu uncle Mike. That's all. if you will promise to b^^^^^ 

good boy. and do exactly what I told you to do. I'll let you go to the wedding party 
afterwards. O.K.?' 

Ladies speak gushingly to each other aL-out little Henry. 
I <Oh. what a darling little boy! ' 

•Yes. isn't he just too cute!' ^ . 

The writer also strikes tlie right 'register' when she reproduces the speech of 
children. 
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'Hey, Billy,*. ...I got a - a new sister.' Hfe tried to sound casual. 
s'So?' 
*A N-E-W Sis-ter.' 

»So? I got two sisters, one brother. And what's so good about sisters? They 
won't play leap-frog with you. * . 

A 

Grown-ups talk 'baby talk* when addressing Henry's new sister, 
'Voo - hool baby!* 

*Hey, hey! Sweetie! Here are your uncles and aunties conne to see you. 
Now , now don' t c ry . ' ' 
But they chan^ their style when addressing the baby's fether, 
'So here's the.happy father! Congratulations, Nickl' 
*Nick you lucky man! I envy you.' 

In a lonq autobiographical piece entitled Canadian Sumnner another young wonnan 
recounts her summer in Canada with her Canadian fiancfe. Of course, here is much nnore 
Zn ano66^^^ acquaintance with western ways. Her ability to produce ----"^ d.a^^^^^^ 
is a tribute to her abilities as a creative writer as well as her powers of observation and 
of listening. 

But even in some of the best of the pieces with a western setting, slips do occur, , 
especially in the manipulation of dialogue. In The Wedding, the mother tries to bribe her 
child into good behaviour with the promise of plenty of food at the reception. But included 
in her list are one or two archaisms which strike the reader as odd— 

■a big wedding cake, sweetmeats .. .and also dainties of every kind too.' 

Rather Shakespearian than contemporary. In a story called The Encounter tvvo modern 
urban young women meet on a bus after an interval of four years, and remmisce about 
their undergraduate days. Most of their dialogue takes cognizance of speaker and 
situation, but stilted expressions, suggestive of nineteenth century old ladies, creepjn 
once or twice. 

•Why bless me. . .' says one when she first recognizes the other. 
♦You haven't changed a whit.' 
'Annie's doing poorly.' 

'Going to Europe at this time of the year. I wouldn't relish it.' 

At times, the total effect of colloquial chatter is marred by outright grammatical 
mistakes. 

'We had such a ball of time then.» 

'Never approved of getting married too soon.' 

♦Me too.' 

- 31 - 
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in a storv entitled Sunday Morninp At the Breakfast Table , there is every evidence of 
the influence of American television, the situation comedy involving a ^^^f " 
The minor sentences, the contractions all suggest a casual tone. But a ^I'S^tly doub fui 
note is struck when the teenage son addresses his mother as 'Mummy. In ^ R'ddle he 
writer is obviously attempting a Pinteresque drama of non-commun.cat.on. The setting is 
clearly western. The characters are alscr at breakfast but. whereas the characters .n 
Sunday M orning At the Breakfast Table are enjoying such traditional breakfast fare as 
waffles and coffee, the husband in A_Kid dl^ tells the wife 'the soup is good.' In another 
story with an American background two typical middle class teenagers go to the 
refrigerator for bottles of iced tea which they drink fro.-n cups. 

Because the majority of our students lack firsthand knowledge of the west and partly 
because they feel they are not really a part of that world anyway, few writers have chosen 
to write stories with a western setting. Some have tried their hand at writing about 
Chinese people in a Chinese setting. 

Traditional Chinese-Oriented Themes 

It is interesting to note that when our course was first started, our students produced 
quite a number of pieces dealing with the feudal China of a bygone era. of grasping land 
lords, plotting concubines and ladies with bound feet. They probably felt they would 
benefit from their 'Chineseness' and make a favourable impression on expatriate teacher 
and External Examiner. We had one student whose specialty was 'quam ' pieces about 
'quaint' Chinese characters, like Ah Ping, the loyal amah. That particular student was a 
Chinese-American, and her view of China was pe-haps more like that of ^ -^f 
even students born and bred here have little heal knowledge of the China of P^='- 
they doknow has come from books, television, films and from what they have been told by 
their older relatives. 

Their plots and characters are. for the most part, stereotyped, though flashes of 
originality can be found. There seems to be a certain degree of consensus concerning the 
ty'e of dialogue appropriate to characters like Lotus Blossom and Lady Precious Stream. 
The most acceptable style seems to be a very formal and rather pedantic one. Take the 
example of the Rev. Crystal Wisdom, a Buddhist Monk from Shantung, a character created 
by one of our most imaginative writers so far. Crystal Wisdom is speaking to a believer 
seeking to assuage his conscience by offering money to the monastery. 

•Let me tell you. Mr. Chan, you cannot get away from the image of your wife 
because you love her. perhaps without knowing it yourself. The world is emp^. 
We come empty-handed and we depart empty-handed. Misfortunes are inevitable. 
The world is empty; no one knows the absolute, which even when present, is 
incomprehensible. The fire of dssire consumes everything. Faith is man s chief 
wealth. The Dharma leads to weal. The sweetest taste is truth. 



It is of course wrong to suggest that the Chinese language used by Chinese people is the 
same in every situation Different styles and registers exist in Chinese too. Unfortunately 
ma^; readers find it rather 'unnatural' for Chinese characters to use a more colloquial s yle 
when they are made in creative writing to communicate with one ano^er m Enylish That 
Ts why most of our student writers prefer a rather artificial type of English, without 
contractions or colloquialisms, which they feel help to give the language a Chinese flavour. 
This is particularly true when they choose to write about the China of the past. 

This self-imposed restraint on the choice of language restricts to some extent their 
developmsnt of character. For one thing, the similarity of style.makes the creation of 
characters identifiable by dialect or idiolect virtually impossible. 

Of course our more witty students'are not slow to recogni^e-the possibilities for 
parody inherent in such an artificial style. One student amused Internal and External 
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Examiners alike with her clever parody of Han sJyin writing about her youth in war-torn 



China. 



In the past twd years, some students have chosen to write about the China of today. 
But mJ>y of our students a large number of whom have never been outside Hong Kong, are 
no m'^'^amniar with the' China'of today than they are with the feudal Ch.na of V-te^y-r^ 
. And just as their lack of a first-hand knowledge of western ways .s sometimes a hindrance 
■ to them in their writing of works with an English-American setting, their lack of ^ 
•famU^r ty with China sometimes does them disservice when they are writing abou their 
compLtr 1 in China. In one-piece with fTashbacks to life in a Chinese -nnmune, the 
writer retreats into a.stream-of-consciousness technique to avoid depiction of physical 
realities. In another stOrv. an accountant in Hong Kong recounts ^^i;^/ ^^^^^^1^^ ^^^^ 
Southern China, and recalls that he used to take naps m the barn amid the haystacks after 
the wheat had been cut. 

Pre sent^Day Oriented Thennes s 

Many of our writers have written about Chinese people functioning in a Hong Kong 
• society and about their relationships within this society. The ability m English among 
the H^ng Kong population ranges from nil to near-native ^^^^^'^ • J^l^J}'Zt.^sr ' 
Chinese almost never speaks 'to other Chinese people entirely m English, but their 
Sn^rLtirmay be sprinkled with English terms and phrases: they speak what has been 
caUed -Chinglish. ' Although HOng Kong people do not speak in English among themselves, a • 
number of them have the pqtential ability to do so. 

Many of the characters in the pieces with a Hong Kong setting are ^nlv^';=ity ^"^er- 
graduates. whose circumstances are much like those of their creators While --ersi^ 
students in real life rarely speak entirely in English to one another outside the classroom 
we can assume that they a're capable of speaking entirely f V ^";'473^^',7^f,,Ta;iy 

seems to us that the convention of writing their dialogue entirely in English is particularly 
e^Tto Spt The problem, here, is whether the writer is capable of adapting the language 
^r^sXacters according to 'mode.' 'field' and 'style' of discourse, so that '^^^V =P-^ - 
oniwould expect a group of undergraduates who are native speakers to speak. This is not 
always an easy task. * 

As we have already noted, not all our students have a secure control over English as a 
medium of expression, and not all of them have an awareness of language variations caused 
STsituational fectors. Thus, if the criterion is what the writer believes '" ^e the way a 
group of English-speaking undergraduates would speak in similar circumstances, the right 
note is not always struck, and in some pieces, we find the intrusion of words, images, 
and structures suggestive of the translation method. In fact, of course, when a^person 
writes in a language not his own he can never completely abandon the role of translator. He 
can onlyuse his own judgment-which w^ll be coloured his own cultural background-m 
th> matter of linguistic aptness. 

In one story, a group of male undergraduates are engaged in conversation. The tone is 
serious, but colloquial. They are discussing the romance of one of their class-mates. 

•He met her at a party, and saw her a couple of times afterwards . But he 
becanne intoxicated.' 

Th.^ word 'intoxicated' in this sense is repeated a number of times in the cot.rse of the 
conversation. Unless we see this as the intruslpn of the translatlpn method-' intoxicated 

from lfl< —the effect seems a little jarring. One writer devptes a section of her 

story to the bantering chatter of a group of male undergraduates, who address one another 
;l .UtUe brother.'-' Little brother, learn from me. . . .' 'Believe me, little brother. ' This 
would sound odd to anyone unfamiliar wl^.h this colloquial, slightly facetious mode of addre.s, 

popular In Cantonese. \ 
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In another piece two young wbmen who have just taken their final examinations are 
discussing their ftJture- Their conversation is colloquial and low-key; slang expressions 
are introduced. Suddenly they disagree in their attitudes to marriage, and the dia ogue 
becomes clichfe-ridden and melodramatic. The writer, consciously or unconsciously, 
appears to change over to the translation method. 

•But I shall have a boundless future, a future with Charles . I shall create a 
great future with him. It is all very well to live alone. But don't you get pangs ■ 
of loneliness? Don't you feel you are drifting, like a lone spirit without a master? 

The result of the juxtaposition of the two conventions is not altogether a happy one. 

in yet another piece it is lack of familiarity-with conventions of w-"iting English dialogue 
which creates a minor problem. Two undergraduates are on the verge of breaking off their 
relationship. Their dialogue is profound to the point of obscurity. In the midst °f ^^eir 
deadly serious conversation, the young woman says, 'I waited for them a bit cos One way 
is so long.' The writer is obviously unaware of the inappropriately 'folksy connotative 

values of this isolated instance of 'eye dialect.' 

in spite of lapses, generally speaking, our student writers do a fairly good job in 
reproducing the 'spirit' of the speech of their peers. The illusion of ''^^^'ty '^^^^^^'"f * . 
For example, when we read whafone character, a male undergraduate has to say about 
American youth: 

'Wonder what these pampered American kids want from life. What the hell did • 
they make such a fuss foK> The meaning of life? Hm, poor bastards! If ^^^^V * 
answer a simple question like that, then,sorrv man, they aren't fit to live! Take a 
reasonably guy like me. I don't ask a lot from life; a decent job and a fat salary. 

we are aware that slang expressions and Americanisms-are withi-n his linguistic repertoire, 
and this seems to help sustain the illusion of reality. 

Issues Involving the Background of Characters • ^ ^ 

So far we have been discussing characters whose background presupposes a 
proficiency in the use of English. It seems fairly valid to say that no 9-at strain is imposed 
on our credibility, when they utter English profanities and slang expres-^ions ^ha ^^out 
the case of characters whose background suggests a lack of familiarity with the language? 
Whatever theories they may have about the writing of dialogue, in P^-actice many of our 
.tudent writers tend to make a distinction between those characters who have 'he kind of 
.o< i.U and educational background which implies familiarity with English culture and the 
Lngl.-,h language and other people whose background Is more completely Chinese as it 
were. There is the feeling, on the part of some writers, that the language used 'ho- 
characters who are supposed to have little or no English should be clbser to Chinese, that 
there should be an attempt to produce word for word parallels. 

If he adopts this method the writer in effect becomes a translator as well. He mak^ 
his Characters speak first in Chinese, and produces a more or le^s literal ^^-^f 
what they say for the benefit of his English-speaking readers. In one piece, the dialogue of 
a hypocritical old Buddhist woman is in marked contrast to the idiomatic, racy speech of 
somf^ undergraduates. 

•I do not have money I can spare you. Do you think it possible for a Buddhist to 

lie? Buddha forbids that.' 

. Tho feeling that the language used by people relatively untouched by western influences 
should be different is shared by many readers, most of whom would accept this °-^tburst 
from an undergraduate character-'What the hell do you think you are doing?'-but would 
peTaps say it sounds too 'English' and therefore 'unnaturaf If the same words are spoken 
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by an illiterate farmer in the New Territories. Somehow it seems less jarring to have him 
say, "What are you doing?' instead. 

There is of course, no consensus. Some writers-and readers-contend that the 
•willing suspension of disbelief. , the illusion of reality, is best brought about by ha- ng all 
the characters speak in the English appropriate to native speakers .n s.m.lar 3.^uat.ons , 
^us. in one piece In which the setting is clearly Hong Kong, a bus-dr.ver .s "^^d^" °" 
Trai^y day. -Fine weather for ducks!' This may well be what a native speaker °J E"9l-J^ 
pUcLd in a Similar situation would say.-but it is clearly not a ^'-^^ ;7J/^;'°?3° ,7,^^^^ 
Hong Kong bus driver would say in Chinese. Still, it could be ^''f^^^'^l^/.^^^l'^ 
his speech has been caught. Some writers feel that if '^^^ '"""t C^nese T^ey fee^ 
result is even farther from reality because it is neither ^"9^'^ 

that if English is to be used as the medium of communication between the different 

characfe^s. It should be the sort of English which may be used by "^^-^^^P^^.":^^^. "^^^ ' 
cnaraL-Lcr =. itoiiv^ _ . , . , ,_ nf r-niir«5P that no two Situations are 

language in similar situations. Sociologists teU us. "° . ^„ different 

exactly alike, and -ertainly one does not expect to find identical situations m two differen. 
cuuu^l cont;xts. But there are similarities in the factors which ^^^^'^ -VJ'^,^ !^^1^3'', 
situation. The writer, then, has to make his characters speak m th^ wav he believes a 
arv^un of Enalish people would speak in the same or similar circumstances. After all. 
ffTe^an accept the wffe of Bath and Othello speaking in verse, should we not be prepared to 
Lc^ept ChS Characters speaking the sort of English which is actually spoken by native 
speakers of the language? \ 

But there are dangers inherent in this method of total acceptance of ^.he convention 
-ru. EnglTsh Lpr^ssion chosen may be too tied to a context -r.o.>..r nrr.. .n^or^ o^^ place. 
JZ ^xamole the hero of Angry Young Man is a Hong Kong boy doomed to a life m the 
gutLr 7ve% e^ort is mad^^ the write ^ta create a sordidness peculiar Hong Kong. 
A d^scordant^ote is struck whTn the-boy answers his father's accusations of '"9-titude 
with 'Thankso For bringing me up as a drudge not fit to clean the boots of a gentleman? 
S ^keniranTchoes haTdlyVpr^priate under the circumstances. Another^amp e co e. 
f.om a story about a Hong Kong factpry girl. A Day m the Li e o^ J^^^J^^^^: l^lic^X 
hard to evoke the atmosphere "^^^^V ^-^ing cl^^^^^ wi^h Us JPan-e^ ^^^^^ 

r.=dStrtreTuLi^^^^ 

aXities asiwing sequins on sweafers and making plastic flowers. The total effect is 
endangered when the girl asks her nkgging mother, 

'What's the use of waiting I whole afternoon for one or two quid?' 

persons. No effort ts^made g ^^^^^ ^ convention as the other of using fo-^mal. 

S zed dialogue Butthere are pitfalls . A quarrel between the husband and wife is one 
styUzed aiaiogu _ . peculiar that the writer should make 

jre^n Wit; thi h^b^ndfs CerTarquTbbla. based on an English idiom, a comparison which 
Is Sally Luen to Chinese persons unacquainted with the culture of the English-speaking 



world. ^ 



•Why don't we slip off to church after I've finished my ironing?' she suggested. 

•Why do we have to slip off? It's nothing criminal, going to church. ... We 
should go. you know, being so poor.' 



r 



*Why?* She was beginning to raise her voice. 
♦Why, church mice, of course, » trying to be funny. 
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We have already stated that language varies according to situation. Situation includes 
a variety of factors, which include the age, sex, edu'.cational level, social status and 
geographical orioln of the speakers. Of course, the sanne individual may have a number 
of different styles to suit the subject matter, the purpose of the communication, and so 
on. Also he may change his style according to the various social relationships existing 
between speaker and hearer during an act of communication. We have seen that m trying 
to produce the language which is situationally appropriate, the Hong Kong writer writing 
in English, finds certain varieties more difficult to write than others. Possibly because 
of a certain uneasiness about a complete -Westernization' of the dialogue of characters 
with a completely Chinese background, and reluctance to raly too heavily on the 
translation method, stc ient writers tend to use direct speech less frequently In depicting 
such characters thL^n pieces Involving characters with backgrounds similar to their own. 

i..^pr.^. ^nHHP,d' Marriage, Hong Kong Style, the semi-Uterate, mercenary mother 
6f the prospective bride is the central character . The whole piece depends on her changing 
attitude towards her daughter's future husband and in-laws during their first meeting. The. 
writer is fully aware of the importance of conveying this through dialogue, but she cuts 
down her use of direct speech, using descriptive epithets instead to describe the woman s 
•style' of discourse which moves from 'polite but cold' to 'cordial' to 'very warm , to 
•positively gushing' as she gleans more and more evidence of their wealth. 

Language also varies as a result of the speaker's being a member °f * P'^*'^^'""^;^^ 
group. Pecjle of the same group use jargon or 'talk shop' when they speak to one another. 
As we have seen the central characters of many pieces which have been produced are 
university students, and our writers are often very successful in their use of the specialized 
language whi6h reflects their membership In a university community. But they are much 
more handicapped in the reproduction of the specialized jargon of other groups such as 
lawyers, doctors, and fishermen. When these character^ are introduced, their professions 
are incidental rather than essential to the plot. 

In the case of lawyers, doctors, engineers and so on, our writers are possibly more 
hampered b7a lack oTtechnical knowledge about their respective fields than by the prpblem 
of reproducing their 'jargon' In English. The jargon of thieves, gangsters and other 
charTctTr^ of'the 'unden^orld' presents even greater difficulties. Most o our students are 
femlUar with the 'jargon' of American mobsters because of the mass media. But their 
S'guage seems to be'so tied to their particular world that transferring 't,t° ^^--^ 
world Just does not seem to work. Somehow one finds it rather difficult to believe in a 
triad member in Hong Kong who speaks like Al Capone or the Godfather The dim-lty of 
presenting such characters convincingly may be one of the reasons forf the ''^'^f^PP^^^^'"'^ 
of gangsters in the pieces presented so far. One such piece, entitled^ Anqrv Young Man 
relies more heavily on narration than on dialogue. Where dialogue is Introduced it is 
stilted and 'hybrid', an unhappy mixture of a few Amer lean gangsterisms and what is 
basically language written according to the translation method. 

•You lazy no-good son of a bitch. Why are you not at work? How many times 
do I have to tell you to stay away from booze and pot? Where do you^think those 
damned things will lead you? You are throwing away your future. . . .' 

An effort is made to introduce some local colour, through reference to the jade ring 
worn by the boss of the gang, and to the 'dai dong' or gambling stall which is one source 
of 'big brother'^' wealth. But the dialogue somehow lets the writer down. 

'Get your filthy hands off me and beat it. After a life of endless toil, of ^ 
meagreness, of. strict morals,, you can't even keep yourself, much less a woman. 

In interviews with our students we find that they feel they must come to some sort of 
resolution about the dialogue of characters on the fringe. How -an chey best suggest the 
'jargon' of the underv/orld to English-speaking readers while at the same time preserving 
the 'spirit' of their language? 
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Then there is the~possibly even greater-problem presented by regional ciialects. It 
is noTonly t^e regional dialects' spoken.- but attitudes to these dialect., w^^^'^^-- 
in the delineation of character. Writing about the English-speakmg world, one could u^e 
Cockney Brooklynese, or the fronter broad -a' of the Bostonian for various purpoc... 
?here ar'e r^ny Chinese dialects, and. of course, many subjective reactions towarc^ 
iTese within the Chinese community in Hong Kong. Dialect Jokes and the 
Commonplace in the various mass media. The problenn confronting the creaUve wruer 
writing in English is how best to convey Chinese dialecta ^^^^^^^i;'',;^^,, 
rur^r^ritl/Xrntratrrt'a^r r^^^^^^ peLant and that Of his ci^ 

cous n. especially if the differing origins of the characters ^---Z ''--"^ °" '^^"^^.t 
whole? The mind boggles at the immensity Of the task. ^.^^^ of makm^ ^ 
deal with such situations at all. either because they i^Uze^he difficulty of makinc, their 
charrcters credible, or because they are not interested in such situations anyway. The 
onrstXt who has so far made any reference to dialects at -^\^-- '° ^^^%ZZn 6^^ 
of the omniscient point of view to let the readers know that a certain Cantonese ^oman did 
- not Uke hen daughter-in-law because she was a HakKa and therefore, in her view, a lany . 
oood-for-no^,ing. The writer makes no attempt to differentiate between the language used 
Tthe Cantonese woman and her Hakka daughter-in-law. It would be virtually imposai^e 
to ha3e EUzL Doolittles or UnCe Remuses among the characters created by our write -s. 

Reactiops to the Creative Writing Course 

We' realize there is a great deal more to teaching writing tharv^imply showing our ■ 
stuCnLTe ac'crprd conventions of spelling, punctuation, word use. sentence --^-c' 
sequencng and paragraphing. It is difficult to assess the ^^cess or failure of^ur course. 

Som. students have testified that they have found -^^/.^^'Xirne M^^^^^ have 
nr^-ativelv at the end of the course because of the imposed discipline, fviciny .uunu., ^ 
Tne itod^from the exchange of criticism and comment.. A comparison of work do^^^^^ 
the course with work done at the end of it invariably shows the work 1 er has 9''^^"^^; 
matCril^ But then, this type of comparison must take into account tr,e natural development 
Tf S^B stdent StUl many have said that their ownnnvolvernent tn writing creatively has . 
made them m;re aware 'of the creative processes behind the great works to which they are 
"xposed i^theTr other courses. We understand that the work of the two students who have 
bS rwardld scholarships to spend some time at the 5'eawise University has --P^-^ 

^nrar^r^^^^^^^ 

in English. 

Before we conclude, we would like to quote one of our students who wrote. 

•Here is a Chinese in western clothes . He is so silent. He cannot speak well ■ 
in Enalish He does not speak well in Chinese. Is there nothing to say? Or is it 
because he cannot say anything in an interesting way? Perhaps it is simply because 
he has not got over the bar of language difficulty.' 

Manv other students and indeed numerous people in the community at large believe one 
St W attemptrn? to f earn both Chinese and English is that both are learned -'her badly 
Cantonese sometimes laced with occasional English terms, fs the usual mediun- of s^poken 
communication among our students. However, there is a general feeling that the standard 
of wHtten Chinese among our students is usually rather low. We have ^een how the 
?antonese.speaker may find written Chinese more difficult to master compared to his 
MandarTn-speakinS cou'^^terpart. Furthermore, if he has received his secondary aducation 
uJqeL in the medium of English, he would have had little practice writing in Chinese. On 
the oter hand, his English, both spoken and written is learned largely m a classroom 
T-ll^nn so tLt native fluency is rarely 'achieved. 3 On the whole, our creative writers 
ma^^ e said tl hive a^ather good control over their written 

able to write English relatively free from grammatical errors. But the kind of English 
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they are most used to is the ISnglish used in Lectures and academic '^'^^'^^^^fj""^'^" ^/J"^^^ 
and dissertations . While native speakers recognize and take for granted the '"^"--^ 
diverc=ty of English, the learneh of English as a second language may not be aware that 
differe'n^ varilt'es of English exist, and may not always be able to use it f P-P-^^^^^^ 
d Je^n Rations. Our creative writers must learn to use different styles to suU different 
cSraSr's and situations. Then also,, they have to face the problem of wra.ng about^the.r 
own culture in an alien language. It is difficult enough to wrUe — '^f ^ -^""^f^^ f 
language, but when this is done in a foreign language, the problems are muU.plied a 
hundredfold. 



Yet. i-. spite of derogatorv comments about the average Hong Kong student s lack of . 
ability in both English and Chinese, some of our writers are ^'^^P^'j^ZZToniorLo 
written Chinese, and could, if they wished, write creatively m Chinese. ^° 
have written poems and short piecds in Chinese, or have translated from English into 
Chinese, rather successfully.' They have neverthel&s accepted the ^^^-^^-^^e to w^^ 
foreign language, partly to fulfill degree reoutremepts, but also, we have b^^n told, because 

?eel they may be able to allow non-Chinese people t6 have a glimpse of their thoughts 
an^feelings.^ ^nd may in fact be helping to interpret and explain their own culture to the . 



west. 

Finally, we would like to conclude by sfc" Ing that our comments on the work produced 
so far are'^^ot intended to belittle the abilities or achievements of our creative writers . Far 
from it. We feel that thfey have set themselves a difficult task, and have acquitted 
themselves creditably. 



FOOTNOTES 



ISee H. Kwok and M. Chan. -Where The Twain Do Meet: A preliminarv study of the 
language habits of university undergraduates in Hong Kong'. General Linguistics. 
Pennsylvania University Press. Vol. 12, No. 2; pp. 63-82. 

2sQme English metaphors and comparisons are in fac,t P^-^^J^^ti^''^ '"u^^'F^au^a^t^velv 
these ca^be more or less literally translated. See M. Chan and H. Kwok -Figuratively 
speaking A Study of The Cantonese-speaking Undergraduate's Response to Figures of 
Ipeech fn Shakespeare'. Shakespeare Quarterly . The Folger Shakespeare Librarv. 
Vol. XXV. Spring 1974 No. 2. pp. 209-227. 

3There is no lack uf literature on this subject including, for example. ^-^1^ 
•Problems of Bilingual Milieu in Hong Kong' in Hong Kong, a Society in Transition ed ■ 
bvT C. Jarvie in Consultation with J. Agassi. London. 1969. Also, on the opic of 
lanquaqe teaching and learning, ther^ has been recently a spate of letters m the . 
correspoSnce columns written by leading educationalists including those written by 
Arthur Hinton. Robert Lord. James Lowcock. the Education Acting Group, etc. 
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